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aviation on the basis he describes, are not only
dangerous to human life, but foredoomed to failure
from an engineering standpoint.'

This was certainly not encouraging, but in spite of
this expert condemnation I continued my experiments
and I devoted all my time in building a full-size
aeroplane. This first effort was built on the lines of
my winning model. The machine was a front-
elevator biplane and, as worked out originally, the
motor was to have been right forward in front of the
pilot, a shaft passing under his seat to a sprocket,
which was to have been connected to another sprocket
on the propeller-shaft by chain transmission, the
propeller at the rear of the machine having its boss
about midway between the main planes. But to
simplify construction I had to place myself forward
instead of the motor, the engine being actually amid-
ships, driving its air-screw direct through about five
feet of shafting. The machine was fitted with a very
large front elevator which could be warped or tilted,
being controlled with a single steering column. This
column was twisted for warping and tilted up and down
for altering the angle of the elevator.

This was the fUst system which combined the two
movements, rising or descending and lateral control.
And it corresponded to warping the wings or moving
the ailerons and operating the elevators, which is the
universal control of nearly all aeroplanes to-day.

I took out a patent for this control, it being the first
patent application in the world combining a dual
control in one steering column. About a year later
M. Robert Esnault-Pelterie of Paris, maker of the
'R.E.P.' monoplane, took out a patent for a much
cruder arrangement, as two separate sticks were used,
one being controlled by the right hand and the other
by the left. Apparently unaware of my previous patent,